ED 533: Teaching in the Multicultural Classroom: 
Issues of Race, Class, Gender, Culture and Exceptionality 
<es 

Assignment Sheet For Fall, 1993 


Instructors: Suzanne SooHoo, Anaida Colon-Muniz, Martha Alvarez 
Catalogue Description: 


This course is the first in the three-course sequence leading to a Supplementary Authorization to 
teach ESL in the public elementary and secondary schools of California. It is also a prerequisite to 
the single and multiple subjects credential programs. The course focuses upon the minorities of 
California, including females, and particularly upon the special problems faced by minority and 
nonwhite children in schools. Emphasis is given to the history, culture and expectations of these 
groups as they apply to teaching and counseling. 15 hours of observation are required. 


Office hours: By appointment with Dorthyan at 997-6781: Monday 5:00-7:00, Tuesday 2:00- 
4:00, and Wednesday 1:00-4:00. If you would like to reach me directly, please call my office, 
744-7611. 


R ir Text: 
Multicultural E ion: | Per i 
J. Banks & C. Banks (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1993, 2nd edition) 


mbracing Diversity: ' Voi if lifornia's Classroom 
(San Francisco: Calif. Tomorrow, 1990) 


Women's W f Knowing: The Development of Self, Voi nd Min 
M. Belenky; B. Clinchy; N. Goldberger; J. Tarule. (Basic Books, 1986) 


OPERATING PROCEDURES 


This course is organized in a manner that makes you responsible for deciding what learning you 
will pursue, how to pursue it and for evaluating your learning. It attempts to give you the kinds 
of experiences that many thoughtful educators hope you, in turn will give to pupils in schools. | 
will attempt to be a facilitator of learning and provide you with some tools for your learning in 
the form of concepts and ideas. To implement the above, the following requirements are made: 


Course Requirements: 


ts The readings that you will be assigned during this class may contain strikingly new or wee 
different information. | am extremely interested in your thoughts and reactions as you read the i. 
various assignments. | ask that you keep a reflective journal that you will share with me on a <= 
frequent basis. In this journal, reflect on the readings, the classroom discussions, your 
growing understanding/questions. Periodically, | will read your journal and | may respond. This 
journal will not be graded, however, you can not receive a grad A in this class 
unless you maintain a weekly reflective journal. ~~ Pil Tea) 

\ 


2. You will need to complete 15 hours of observation and maintain an observati 
journal. Observations may be divided between a community setting and a multicultyral/ESL or 


bilingual classroom. — dose 4A ry qe — turf de 2b, Oa 
Cor ' 
lw 


71 lice acse: \ 
ue, res gr Sth aals > Arle filo 
3. Ina rssust 08 of 4 to 5 students you wil e a scholarly piece focusing on one of 


the following issue gender,-cutture, class or exceptionally eds BARE should examine 
: 5 : . aie © We . 
various aspects e.g. historical, societal, educational, familial, cultural. Each Yndividual will have 


responsibility for a section of the paper. The findings of the group will be reported to the class. 


4. During the 2nd class meeting your interest group will be formed. You will need to develop flr 
a group and individual statement of interest/focus and objectives to be submitted at the third class —_— 
meeting. Identifying and formulating your group focus and objectives will be one of your 
significant and difficult tasks. Serious and thoughtful preparation is encouraged. If and when 

your group direction changes, feel free to change your objectives. 


ext ical 
5: Develop an individu roject involving an area of practical value to you as a teacher. | 
encourage you to ai ey research inquiry to practice. You will present your project to the 
class at the end of the semester. Consult the syllabus for suggested projects. A 
Comedy, UAE] werkt lapis Irferebee t Sodeel Ge 
of Daheler 4a, ; ule — bese gu et dl ath WAC 
EVALUATION CRITERI 
Class Participation 10% \ 


| (Mpnnaihtinn. ar. 
wv Canad 40. Rec 


\ Research Paper 
Project be 50% 
2/2 SPY Mid term 15% 
Qe Oral Presentation 10% 


Cestr. Final 15% + 
sind - ? wes ppl” procter 


CALENDAR 


Please be prepared for each class by completing the readings BEFORE the date indicated. 


Session 1 Introduction to course Cte 
Sept.1 Individual data sheets to be completed LW {o- 
mographi f Change: inning Examinati — 
Cultures: Into a strange land: the refugee/immigrant experience Le 
READ: Embracing Diversity Ch. 1; Ch. 1 Banks an uh 
Session 2 What i lture_ and Multicultur ion? 
Sept. 8 READ: Banks, Chapter 1 & 2; Embracing Diversity pgs. 75-89 


1. educational equality 
2. rethinking curriculum and pedagogy 


Session 3 The Hispanic Experience (speakers) READ: Handouts: Banks Ch. 17 
Sept. 15 . Mexican roots in the American southwest 

. Mexican immigration and settlement 

. Americanization 

. Other hispanic cultures 

. Social, cultural, and employment problems 

. Cultural contributions to America 

. Cultural issues and their impact on learning 


NOnh WON — 


Session 4 The Asian experience (speakers) READ: Handouts 
Sept. 22 1. Japanese, Chinese, and Korean immigration 
2. Southeast Asian cultures: Vietnamese, Lao, Thai, 
Cambodian, Hmong, etc. 
the relocation experience 
cultural contributions to America 
differences between Asian cultures 
cultural issues and their impact on learning 


Oy: OPS 


Sept. 29 READ: Handouts 
1. the immigrant experience versus the "minority" experience 
2. cultural contributions to America 
3. pride and conflict in culture 
4. cultural issues and their impact on learning 


Session 5 The Afro-American and the Native American Experience (speakers) f\ oa al 


Session 6 Acquiring Language READ: Banks, Ch. 11; Embracing Diversity 49-59 
Oct. 6 . the process of second language acquisition 


, 
2. isolation 

3. curricular issues 

4. teacher and administrator attitudes 

5. bilingual education; research and politics 


Session 7 Mid term 


Oct. 13 ee 
AI 3 
(Session 8 Exploration of Knowledge on Race, Class, Gender, Zawer a F0APE 
Oct. 20 Exceptionality READ: Banks, Chapter 3 
1. cultural/gender differences in perception “)iav rn 


2. teacher expectations by academic area 
3. societal expectation 
4. relationship between social class and grouping 


Session 9 | f Gender: (group presentation) y 
Oct. 27 READ: Handouts and Banks, 6 and 7, and Women's Ways of Knowing a 
Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 7 (A O\fr~-olignl 
1. toward an education for women UTIL 
2. connected teaching 
“Nan 
Session 10 ial Cl nd Religion: (group presentation) 
Nov. 3 READ: Banks, Chapter 4 and 5 
1. curricular and teaching practices 
2. teacher's expectations 


Session 11 Exceptionality (group presentation) 
Nov. 10 READ: Banks, Chapter 12, 13, and 14 


1. teaching students with disabilities 
2. teaching gifted learners 


Issues of Race (group presentation) - 
S 


READ: Handout 
1. manifestations of racism and discrimination in schools 


2. expectations of students’ achievement 
Dhp Cass 


Session 13 if ral f rs_in_ school 
(Nov. 24] (Nee || READ: Handouts 
aia 1. pedagogy, curriculum, testing, tracking, parent and community 
involvement, disciplinary policies 


Session ara Share projects in class 
—_—_— —_—_ 


Dec. g 


Session 15 Final 
Dec. 
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COURSE SYLLABUS _Spring '93 
Ses 
ED 533: Teaching in the Multicultural Classroom: Issues of Race, Gtass,/Gender 
and Culture 3 units 


Catalogue Description: 


This course is the first in the three-course sequence leading to a 
Supplement sey See za in the public elementary and secondary 
s€hools of California. It is also a prerequisite to the single and multiple 
subjects credential programs. The course focuses upon the minorities of 


California, including females, and particularly upon the special problems faced 
by minority and nonwhite children in schools. Emphasis is given to the 


history, cul and expectations of these groups as they apply to teaching and 
counseling. (13)nours af chassvasion ars cemized. For those completing the 
ESL authorization, 1 unit of credit may be obtained for the observations by 
registering for ED 534. - WoT Pou ted Avy ntokh— 


The Objectives of this course include: 


1. to confront multicultural, class and gender problems, questions and ideas 


which are real to you, with which you can identify through classroom 
experience. 


2. to introduce the concepts of cultural pluralism and the teacher as an 
empowered professional able to facilitate pluralism in the classroom. 


3. to facilitate a- beginning knowledge of the immigrant experience and the 
history and culture shaping the experiences of Asian, Hispanic and nonwhite 
children in the public school. To step into the other's shoes and identify with 
that person's thought patterns and value structure. 


4. to grapple with the issues of class and gender as they affect teacher 
expectations. 


5. to start to build expertise in the analysis of actual school settings for 
elements of discrimination, accommodation and acceptance of all = 
children. 


6. to begin the on-going process of evaluation of curriculum materials for 
> A —_————— 
gender, class or racial bias. 


Vs to develop a bibliography of literature to be used with your area of 
instruction and/or grade level that celebrates diversity or shares a 
significant experience related to race/gender/culture. 


8. to become familiar with adult fiction and non-fiction works that will 
contribute to your personal and professional growth. 


9. to begin to thoughtfully envision ways to create a rich learning environment 
where students from varied cultures and linguistic backgrounds can make 
meaningful personal choices within a range of appropriate materials and 
activities while feeling supported and challenged. 


10: to become sensitive to the various types of overt and covert forms 
discrimination takes in school and in society. 


LA.s to introduce effective practices that encourage acceptance of ALL 
children within the classroom without loss of individual or cultural identity. 


12). to begin to develop an understanding of the process of second language 
acquisition. 
: F ; VEN lL Ed ie : Pp i 


J. Banks & C. Banks (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1992) 


' j Dj ii : . 
| calitornia's Classrooms (San Francisco: 
Calif.Tomorrow, 1990) 


. 


| Voice, and Mind. M. Belenky; B. Clinchy; N. 
Goldberger; J. Tarule. (Basic Books, 1986) 


z ial Faciliti er ‘ 

Standard classroom, equipped with screen and overhead projector, with 
curtains or blinds on all windows so the room can be darkened; access to VCR 
system; text materials at different levels of difficulty. 


ASSUMPTIONS UPON WHICH THIS CLASS IS BASED 


The organization of this course is based upon several assumptions which are 
stated below: (with many thanks to Dr. Fred Baker, Cal Poly Pomona) 

1. Learning that has been personally assimilated in experience cannot 
be directly communicated to another. 

2. Teaching is not a matter of transmitting stored information, 
concepts, and patterns of thinking from one person to another; rather it is a 
way of working with students to facilitate their acquisition of information, 
attitudes, and skills so that they may understand and cope with their 
environment. 

3. Learning must be accomplished by the individual him/herself. Active 
student involvement is the key element for learning. To learn that with which 
one cannot identify is futile, and such learning is irrelevant. 7 

4. Each student should be involved in determining the goals of his of 
her own learning. 

5. If the learner must be an active participant in his/her own learning 
and not a passive vessel into which knowledge is poured, then the instructor 
can only hope to be an effective facilitator of learning, not a teacher in the 
sense of "giver of directions." 

6. It is impossible within any course to anticipate, examine, and find 
answers to every problem that will face you as a teacher. Many questions have 
no "correct" answers. Problems and perplexities of teaching in a multicultural 
classroom require the combined efforts of many so that at least partial and 
tentatively useful approaches may be developed. 


7. Your best preparation for teaching is to become involved in 
discovering for yourself answers to some of the problems of teaching to a 
pluralistic audience. 

8. The professor is not an absolute authority in the field but is a 
learner who has traveled this path longer, experienced much and read deeply. 
The professor is deeply concerned with educating people to live in a 
multicultural society. Please consider me a resource available to assist you 
as you encounter new dimensions of diversity. 


Methods of Evaluation: 
Students will complete a mid-term, final exam and one group or 
individual project. Two unannounced pop quizzes may be given. Additional 


assignments may include, but are not limited to, journal entries, short essays, 
compilation of an annotated bibliography of literature appropriate for use with 
students, oral report on an adult piece of fiction or non-fiction dealing with 
the topic, ethnographic survey, interviews (please see list below). An oral 
report and written field notes on 15 hours of school site observation will be 
required. Grades will be given of the basis of points earned on a 100 point 
scale, as follows: 


A = 90 - 100 
B= 80 - 89 
c = 70 - 79 
D = 60 - 69 
F= 0-59 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES RELATING TO TEACHING IN A DIVERSE ENVIRONMENT 


1. Collect and compare several different types of units reflecting 
multicultural perspectives that are actively being used in the schools. Share 
these with a group. 


2. Report recent articles from professional journals or texts describing 
provision for practice in essential cognitive tasks in multicultural 
classrooms. 


3. Interview several teachers who work in a school that has a population of 
immigrant students. Ask them about special problems these students experience 
and what the school is doing to ease their adjustment to U.S. society and 
culture. Talk to some of the immigrant students about their experiences in the 
school and in U.S. society. Compare and contrast the views of the teachers and 
students. 


4. Make and conduct a survey of a school district in which you might like to 
teach including as much information as possible relating to pluralistic 
elements. ~ 


5S. Read, interview, and research, in order to understand and analyze how 
individual perceptions are affected by cultures, language, dialect, and gender. 
How is the prevalence of cultural, linguistic and dialectical diversity 
reflected by staff and students in the public school setting? 


6. Read, interview and research the role of the monolingual teacher in the 
education of language minority students; identify strategies for motivating 
and instructing limited English proficient students in the regular classroom 
setting. 


7. Formulate a plan to maximize the potential for positive interaction with 
and utilization of the community as an educational resource, especially by 
understanding the role of the teacher as a partner in this process with parents 
and the community. 


8. Based on an established or developed analysis interaction structure, 
analyze actual school settings for elements of discrimination, accommodation 
and acceptance of all children. 


9. Evaluate curriculum materials in your subject or grade level for gender, 
class or racial bias. 


10. Develop a bibliography of literature to be used with your area of 
instruction and/or grade level that celebrates diversity or shares a 
significant experience related to race/gender/culture. 


11. Familiarize yourself with adult fiction and on-fiction works that will 
contribute to your personal and professional growth and create a bibliography. 
page 5 of 10 

12. Thoughtfully envision and creatively present ways to create a rich 
learning environment where students from varied cultures and linguistic 
backgrounds can make meaningful personal choices within a range of appropriate 
materials and activities while feeling supported and challenged. 


13. Spend several days observing boys and girls in the classroom, on the 
playground, and in other areas of the school. Pay particular attention to the 
ways boys and girls interact with teachers, especially in different subjects, 
such as mathematics and social studies. Based on your observations, write a 


short paper describing whether there are distinct male and female cultures in 
that school. 


14. Visit and observe in (a) a local elite Private school; (b) a school in an 
upper-middle class suburb; and (c) an inner-city school. Compare and contrast 
the schools. Based on your visits and observations, what tentative 
generalization can you make about education, social class, and inequality? To 
what extent are your generalizations similar to and different from your 
readings? 


15. To develop a better understanding of religious and cultural diversity in 
U.S. society, attend services at several religious institutions within your 
community such as a synagogue, a Catholic church, a Black Baptist church, a 
Buddhist temple, and a mosque. Develop a paper/presentation based on your 
observations that compares and contrasts the services and rituals. 


16. Observe lessons being taught in several classrooms that include boys and 
girls and students from different racial and ethnic groups. Did the ways the 
teachers interacted with male and female Students differ? If so, in what ways? 
Did the teachers interact with students from different ethnic groups 
differently? If so, in what ways? Did you notice any ways that gender and 
ethnicity combined to influence the ways the teachers interacted with 
particular students? If so, explain. 


17. Examine your family history, paying particular attention to the roles, 
careers, and influence of women in your family's saga. Also describe your 
ethnic heritage and the influence of ethnicity on your family's past and 
present. Share your family history with a group of your classmates. 


18. Develop a teaching unit in which you incorporate content about women or an 
ethnic group. Present the unit to your group. 


19. Examine several textbooks and find examples of the mainstream 
-centric approach. Share these examples with colleagues in a group. 


For post baccalaureate work at Chapman University, a grade of B is considered 
above average. A grade of A is awarded only in cases of clearly exceptional 
performance. For students completing a teaching credential or a Masters degree, 
a 3.0 (B) GPA must be maintained. 


Attendance policy: 


Since the class meets only once a week, attendance is extremely important. The 
earned grade will drop by one full letter for every absence (excused or not) 
beyond two. 


Major Study Units: (encourage group sharing and bring in members of 
various cultural groups whenever appropriate) 


Unit I. Racial, ethnic and class prejudice: Combatting "isms" 
1. xrace, ethnicity, and social status 
2. prejudice 
3. discriminatory practices 
4. the effects of discrimination (use video Class: Divided 
available from the Chapman Library) 


Unit II. Differential Expectation based on gender 
1. cultural/gender differences in perception 
2 teacher expectations by academic area 
3. socialization & societal expectation 
4 relationship between social class and grouping 


Unit III. Into a strange land: the refugee/immigrant experience 
1. leaving home because you choose to 
2. leaving home because you have to 
3. nightmares children carry with them 


Unit IV. The Asian experience 
1. Japanese, Chinese, and Korean immigration 
2. Southeast Asian cultures: Vietnamese, Lao, Thai, 
Cambodian, Hmong, etc. 
s the relocation experience 
4 cultural contributions to America 
5. differences between Asian cultures 
6 special problems of the Asian child in the acncele 


Unit V./ The Hispanic experience 
Mexican roots in the American southwest 


a 
2. Mexican immigration and settlement 

3 Americanization 

4. other Hispanic cultures 

5 social, cultural, and employment problems 

6. cultural contributions to America 

a special problems of the Hispanic child in the schools 


Unit VI. Nonwhite children in the public schools 
1. the process of second language acquisition 
2. isolation 
3. curricular issues 
4. teacher and administrator attitudes 
5. bilingual education; research and Politics 
Unit VII. The Pluralistic Curriculum 
1 identifying the Students' learning needs 
2. instruction according to need 
3. evaluation of curriculum materials of gender or cultural 
bias 
4. cooperative learning 
5. working with instructional assistants and volunteers 
6 self-monitoring of our expectations 
7 Creation of a classroom environment that validate and 
celebrates diversity as a integral part of the classroom 
8. lessons that build positive acceptance of diversity and 
Promote self-esteem for all 
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GUIDELINES ON HOW TO WRITE AN ACADEMIC PAPER 


The following notes were compiled in order to provide some assistance in 
writing academic papers. 


CONTENT: 


Answer the question or topic you have selected or have been assigned. 


It is essential that you be a critical reader and that this is reflected in 
our written communication. 
FoviCery. 


Use several course. 52 comprise the body of the paper. 


Make sure that you distinguish empirical evidence from opinion or 
conjecture (yours or others). When you are evaluating the evidence on a 
given topic, it is important that the available data be examined carefully. 
Someone's opinion (as well known or respected as they might be) is simply 
not the same as data, whether it be qualitative or quantitative. 


Make claims and conclusions which are based on the supporting evidence 
or arguments presented. Many times data and arguments are presented in 
the body of the paper, and then the conclusions/implications 
recommendations are completely unrelated to what has been discussed 
earlier 


WRITING PROCESS: 


The writing style ought not to be "conversational". Academic writing 
represents a particular format with it's own set of conventions in order to 
permit communication with a larger community of scholars. 


Use headings and other "organizers" in the body of the paper. Many papers 
present many pages of pure narrative with no headers or titles to signal 
changes in topic, subsections, etc... this makes it especially difficult for a 
reader to follow the arguments being made. 


Monitor and edit mechanical aspects of the writing process (grammar, 
spelling, etc.). 


